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because, assuming the goodness of intention which
lies behind it, they are content, usually, not to
resist its imposition. But then law clearly is not
a command. It is simply a ride of convenience.
Its goodness consists in its consequences. It
has to prove itself. It does not, therefore, seem
wise to argue that Parliament, for example, is
omnipotent in a special sense. The power Parlia-
ment exerts is situate in it not by law, but by
consent, and that consent is, as certain famous
instances have shown, liable to suspension. An
omnipotence that Cardinal Wiseman can over-
throw in 1851, that J. H. Newman can smilingly
dissolve in 1875, that constitutes in the Judicial
Committee of the Privy Council a tribunal for
ecclesiastical causes which clergymen of repute
will regard as of no authority, and, therefore,
neglect, seems to represent an abstraction of the
facts. Where sovereignty prevails, where the
State acts, it acts by the consent of men.
What guarantee have we, then, in the pluralist
view that the will of the State will prevail? It
may seem that this view gives a handle to anarchy.
It does not, I believe, give any more handle to
anarchy than it at present possesses. If we
become inductive-minded and make our principles
grow out of the facts of social life we shall admit
that the sanction for the will of the State is going
to depend largely on the persons who interpret it.
The monarchs of the ancien regime were legally
the sovereign power in France, but their will was